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Satire should, like a poiish'd razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen.—Lapy Monracu’ 


‘* Political Pasquinades and Political Caricatures are parts (though humble ones of Political history. They supply information as to the persona! habits, and 
often as to the motives and obiects of public men, which cannot be found elsewhere ”’)\—Croxer’s New Wuic Guipe. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1833. (Price One penny 


a 


No. 103.) 








CORPORATE REFORM | 
One of the most salutary of the very few real Reforms that 


the Whigs have ventured to introduce, is the Reform of Cor- 
porate Bodies, those nests of corruption, which have been 
equally distinguished for filth androguery. Of all knaves they 
perhaps are the most despicable, who devote the produce of 
their dishonesty to the gratification of a disgusting appetite, 
and who plunder the public forjthe mere purpose of filling their 





| 
gross stomachs, with the various messes devised by gastronomic | 
ingenuity. A knot of fellows united together and calling them- | 
selves a corporation, have nearly all over the kingdom clutched | 
funds to which they have had not the smallest claim, and de- | 
voted large sums to the indulgence of a brutal desire for eating | 
themselves, as it were, into a state of stupidity, greater even | 
than that in which nature has placed them, and sinking them- | 
selves in liquor, even lower than the point assigned to them by | 
their degrading propensities. The funds intended for applica- | 
tion to charitable purposes, have in numerous instances been | 





swamped in a single corporation dinner, and there is not a more | names om peso. 
certain furnace for melting down money than the heated | Seymour here exhibits to us the pleasant spectacle of au 
«tomach of an alderman. The nasty animals gulp down at a | alderman undergoing the process of bleeding, being worried by 
| the unceremonious attacks of a pair of devils under the name 
week, and some of the creatures even make a boast of the | of commissioners. There cannot be a finer subject for the 
amount in value that their jaws are capable of containing. | lancet of reform, than the stomachs of those grossest of bodies, 
Lord Wenables has been known to lay a wager, that the cavern | the bodies corporate. They are the common sewers into which 
called his mouth will hold two shillings’ worth of real turtle, | the public money too frequently is permitted to pass; nothing 


yrovided it be crammed to the roof; and other civic bets | can happen in a town or city but the Mayor and Aldermen 


mouthful enough to keep a whole family from starving fur a 


———— 


equally revolting in subject, are known to have been made very | must have a dinner on the strength of it. If aking dies, the 


frequently. These fellows are, however, to be reduced prettily, corporation eats in honour of the accession of a new one, and 
as the following earicature sheweth peintedly, 





W. Metinenx, Printer, 13, Holls Buildings, Fetter Lane. 


Vot. II. 
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in fact, the loyalty as well as every other feeling of a lord 
mayor and alderman, can only be estimated by their appetites. 
[ating seems the only ostensible mode they possess of displaying 
their feelings, and a dinner is the only recognition they have 
for a deed either patriotic or glorious. If a man does any thing 
to make himself illustrious, he must be stuffed by the corpora- 
When a 


minister does any thing that is approved, a blow-out is the 


tion whenever he ventures to make his appearance. 


reward he may expect; if a man has served the interests of | 


science, the same filthy mode of acknowledgement is invariably 
resorted to. And why? Not because to cram a man’s stomach 
can be thought either an honour or a pleasure to the party 
crammed, but simply because a corporate body is eager for 
any pretext that will sanction their indulgence in the participa- 
tion of their hoggish propensities. Whose money pays for it 
's not a consideration for them; they have it in their hands, 
and possession being nine points, the tenth being a question 
of the right they have to it, is never thought about. How- 
ever, we are happy to find that a vigorous regimen has lately 
been put into operation, and that by dint of a little bleeding, 
physicking, and bolusing, the corporate bodies may be reduced 
to a size more fitting their own deserts, and the means of these 
who are forced to contribute to their extravagance. Every 
dinner eaten by an Alderman at the expense of public funds, is 
a robbery to precisely the tune to which he thinks proper to 
devour. The writhings of the Alderman under the operation 
of the Commissioners is a happy graphic touch, worthy of the 
inimitable pencil of Seymour, lately surnamed the eminent. 


THE INTERPRETER. 





The Army Ruffian. 


It has repeatedly been our painful duty to castigate the navy, 
denouncing it as almost without exception a gang of mere 
ruffans, and it seems that the army also contains some rare 
specimens of the bully tribe, as the following succinct account 
of a recent police case will testify:—It seems that a fellow 
calling himself a captain in the army, was brought before Mr. 
Rawlinson, charged with thrashing his servant, a boy of seven- 
teen, because he (the foutboy) could not find in one instant, the 
cloves of him (the captain.) The military man had, it appear- 
ed, been in the constant habit of chastising his servant, and on 
heiug remonstrated with by the boy’s uncle, merely observed, 
that ‘* he was in His Majesty’s service,” and ‘* would certainly 
knock him (the uncle) from the top of the stairs to the bottom.” 
To be in His Majesty’s service seems to be regarded as a suffi- 
cient explanation of any thing like brutality; and indeed a fel- 
low, who, with the education of a gentleman, is ready to butcher 
any person of any nation, at something under a guinea per day, 
is merely following the ruffanism of his nature, when he canes 
one party and threatens to kick another, without the smallest 
real provocation from either of them. Mr. Rawlinson, the 
magistrate, fined the fellow only twenty shillings; because, we 
must presume, he is a gentleman, and the fine of a sovereign is 
merely as it were the duty upon the assault, which is taken by 
the captain as an article of luxury.—The defendant was pleased 
to give his ruffianly amusement the suavid term of “ gentle 
coercion ;” a phrase bespeaking the union of the ass with the 
bully ; since, if the man did but understand his mother tongue, 


——— 
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| he would know he might as well talk of cold warmth, as apply 
the epithet gentle to a word that implies a meaning precisely 
opposite. ‘The fact is, that the army is composed almost en- 
tirely of nneducatec brutes, creatures thrust into commissions 
before they ought to have left school, and ignorantly conceiving 
that as to wear a sword is the badge of a soldier, it must be 
professional to exhibit a relish for every thing that is sanguinary, 
The duty of a soldier is, in faet, to hold himself in readiness to 
shed human blood, whenever the powers that be may call upon 
him for his services. 


The Racy Russell. ° 
REGISTRATION SHILLING.—A question having arisen whether or not 
freemen, as well as 101. householders, are required by the Reform Act to 
pay ls. for registration, Mr. T. Frith, one of the overseers of Stafford, 


| wrote to Lord John Russell, who replied as follows :— 
** Woburn Abbey, Oct. 28, 


| 
“‘ Sir,—Any opinion that I can give you will be unprofessional, and 
| therefore worth very little; but it appears to me tbat the overseers are, 
by the Act, lo collect from every elector w hose name is on the register ; 
but what he collects is to be in addition to the poor-rate. I should, 
therefore, say, that the overseer ought to collect from every freeman 
rated to the relief of the peor, but he cannot originate arate for those 
who are not rated. Your obedient servant, in 
Northampton Mercury. J. RUSSELL. 
| ‘This is an admirable touch of comicality. ‘The idea of Lord 
| John Russell not knowing what his own Reform Bill means, is 
_ adeep satire upon those who praise him for its merits, pass 
| votes of thanks, give him cups, and associate his name with Re- 
| 
| 


form as if it were a part and parcel of the thing itself; whereas, 
here we have his candid avowal that he don’t know what the 
deuce can be meant by one of its clauses. His modesty as to 
the value of his own opinion upon the intention of a part of his 
own bill, is diverting in the extreme. “ It is not,” he says, ‘ pro- 
fessional, and therefore worth very little.” ‘There is more in 
his Lordship’s observation than one in the first instance would 
discover. It is a most delightful piece of satire upon profes- 
sional meanings ; it is as much as to say, ‘‘I said such and such 
a thing it is true, but a Jawyer must tell you whether I meant 
it, for I can’t undertake to say how far the professional meaning 
may agree with the real one. Common sense you know is one 
thing, but law is quite another. I certainly said such a thing 
in my Reform Bill, but upon my soul, you must not come to me 
to know whether I meant it; that is a matter for the 
lawyers to decide, I have nothing to do with it.”” Lord John we 
always knew was a delightful scribbler of sentimental poetry, 
a most delicate stainer of blank paper, bound up handsomely 
with the word Album at the back; but that he was a Wag, we 
never suspected till the publication of his racy epistle to the 


overseer of Stafford. 


— Sei es 


Popular Humbugs. 


We have once before thought it our duty to make a few re- 
marks upon some buffoonery at present going on in the metro- 
polis, under the ostentatious guise of resistance to the payment 
of the Assessed ‘Taxes, a determination which, if acted on with 
| spirit and consistency, would at least command the respect of 
the rest of the community. The only resistance, however, that 
we have yet heard of is confined to the idle bluster of a few 
pot-house orators, who with a few clap-trap expressions, such 
as victim—resistance to the knife—marked man—last shilling 
—wife and family—peaceful hearth—and Whig tyranny— 
continue to keep upon their legs in the delivery of a stupid 
tirade until the porter they have consumed weighs them down, 
and thus affords relief to their auditors. ‘These fellows have 
in not one instance done one atom more than talk ; the arrears 
have been paid immediately on the appearance of the broker's 
van, when they have generally humbugged others out of the 
amount of the debt they still refuse to pay from their own 
pockets as a matter of principle. Principle is a vastly con- 
venient thing to a fellow who owes an account and does not 
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exactly find it comfortable to settle it. It is then easy enough 
to say “Oh, no! Pil never pay it—if any one else does it for 
me I can’t help it. But I won’t pay the thing—not that I care 
for the money, but Z withhold it upon principle.” This is 
rare humbug, and many persons have been taken in by it. How 
they can be such fools we are at a loss to conceive. But so it 
is, they cry ‘* Here’s a martyr to our cause—here’s a victim,” 
anda subscription is instantly raised to ease him of his liabili- 
ties—so that the principle of not paying taxes, which the 
idiots think they support, is violated by their own acts, and 
the only gainer is the martyr, who gets his taxes paid out of 
the pockets of those he succeeds in humbugging. 


a 


GLOUCESTERIANA.—No. 62. 





‘ Higgins, my boy,” howled the fiery Duke, “I’ve come to 
the resolution that its all humbug of the people pretending an 
inability to pay taxes, for there are very many imposts they 
positively lay upon themselves as voluntary burdens.” The 
inquiring aid-de-camp (!!) gave a beseeching glance for 
further enlightenment. ‘* Why,” added his Royal Highness, 
‘“‘upon my soul, Sir, [ was walking the other day down the 
Strand, and a miserable wretch asked me for charity, saying 
he was a ruined tradesman who had been completely done up 
by the King’s taxes.” ‘* Poor beast,” subjoined the temporarily 
humane Higgins. ‘ Nonsense,” added the Duke, * it was all 
humbug, for when I asked the fellow how long it was since he’d 
been in trade, he had the impudence to say he’d try and tax his 
memory. Now, Higgins, I say,that a fellow who at the same 
time grumbles at lawful imposts, and yet lets out the fact that 
he can afford to take upon himself an additional burden by an 
uncalled for tav upon his memory, I say, Higgins, such a 
fellow must be an impostor of a class most wicked and detest- 
able.” Higgins was mute for several hours—at the end of 
which he appropriately vociferated ‘* Good.” 

The other day Gloucester was sent by the Duchess (his 
wife) to deliver a letter at number seven Grosvenor-square, 
His Royal Highness on reaching the spot looked very carefully 
through the place, till he came to a door with No 7 upon it. 
He then went round again, exclaiming, well, I suppose 7 must 
be a good way off as that’s distinctly Wo 7. Again he returned 
to the same house, and after carefully making about twenty 
circuits, came to the resolution that there was not any seven, 
and that he must return home with the Duchess’s letter un- 
delivered. Fearful, however, of the consequences of the failure 
of his errand, he picked up about one hundred beggars at a 
penny per head, to come to the door with the inscription .Vo 7, 
to attest the fact, and he made his appearance at Gloucester 
House, with a strong body of casual vagrants, by way of wit- 
nesses. The Duchess enraged at his stupidity, and annoyed 
by the dirty troop of protesting mendicants, whom he had 
assembled in proof of his finding .Vo 7, in Grosvenor-square, 
sent his Royal Highness to bed supperless, and dispersed his 
witnesses by a few buckets of water from the garret windows. 
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Lordship’s character ?” “* Ah, then,” responded the Chancellor, 
he is even more un-grateful still, so far from prosecuting, his 
Lordship ought to think of rewarding, since it was the aim of 
the writer to take away his Lordship’s character. No scaven- 
ger will take away rubbish without some small fee, and there- 
fore we should be obliged to any man who takes away gratis, 
what it is most likely will be the least valuable of all our 
commodities. Lord Durham’s poverty happens to be in cha- 
racter more than any thing else, and the papers who have 
remarked on him, seem merely to have acted the parts of poli- 


tical scavengers.” 


BREVITIES. 





‘* Brevity is the soul of wit.’’—Shakspeare. 





Rather too bad. 

Lord Wynford has frequently declared, that his heart has 
been pierced by the attacks to which the Constitution has been 
subjected. His heart, though so repeatedly pierced, was never 
vet known actually to dleed, but this may be accounted for by 
the old proverb, that “ there is no getting dlood out of a stone.” 


Past and present. 

At a meeting of the electors of the Tower Hamlets, a vote 
of thanks was passed in favour of Mr. Clay for his past con- 
sistency. Did the resolution mean to imply that the honourable 
member’s consistency is gone ? 


More fit than complimentary. 

The Merchant Tailor’s Company have passed resolutions de- 
claratory of their determination not to submit to the scrutiny of 
the corporation commissioners. Perhaps a commission of 
lunacy would be a more appropriate tribunal to which to sub- 
ject their proceedings. 

Going down. 

A Privy Council] was held on Monday at Brighton, for which 
purpose the Ministers it is said went down there. ‘That the 
Ministers do not go down here is pretty evident, whatever may 
be their success in the more courtly neighbourhood of the 
Pavilion, 

A bad Spec. 

The Chronicle advertises that it will soon be printed with a 
new set of type; it has already tried without success the specu- 
lation of a new set of principles. 


4 Flag-ellation. 

Mr. Lambton in his recent fraternal puff of Lord Durham, 
is reported to have said his Lordship would always be pointed 
out by his propinquity to the flag of liberty. We will admit 
that the ex-minister has recently been at the Standard. 


—_———= — ee; ED 
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THEATRICALS. 





With that strict and almost Lycurgan impartiality, to which 


| alone we attribute the boundless influence of this department of 
our work, we are about to do justice to him of the velvet 
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The Chancellor, as well as all his colleagues, are disgusted 
at the conduct of Lord Durham, in proceeding against the 
press, since it is a compromise at once of the liberal professions 
made always by the Government. ‘‘ His Lordship seems very 
sensitive,” said the restless Chancellor, “ to make so much fuss 
about a mere trifle.” ‘‘ Trifle,’ cried some one near, “are 
you aware that the attempt was certainly to take away his | 
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breeches and the small annuity. Bunn, in spite of the utter 
freedom of his head from the weight of brain, in spite of his 
asinine disregard of his own interest, in spite also of his melan 

choly perseverance in a dogged determination as it were to melt 
Polhill’s fortune and his own small annuity,inthe crucible of misma 

nagement ; inspite of all this, we say, he has within these few days 
achieved something worthy the honours of an eulogistic tribute. 
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Our readers will be astonished to hear that the man can have 
done any thing to entitle him to any further consideration, than 
a kick from one end to the other of the stage he has degraded, 
and an ejection by the gallery staircase from the theatre he has 
ruined. His exit should be made in a graceful somerset from 
the top of the stairs to the bottom, as a species of penance for 
the havoc he has made with the property. But, as we said 
above, he has at last done something on which we can venture 
to be eulogistie ; he has produced Gustavus the Third ina 
style that could have scarcely been surpassed by a person with 
good credit and twenty pounds ready money in his pocket. How 
Bunn has managed to place himself on a footing with an indi- 
vidual in these comparatively wealthy circumstances, it is beyond 
our sagacity even to imagine. He has contrived to get sent in- 
to Covent Garden property beyond the value even of a mort- 
gage of his whole annuity, were that now available security. 


The lustres introduced in the last scene are real glass ; none of | 


your hoops from butter tubs with bits of tallowstuck round them, 
but veritable cut-glass chandeliers and wax candles. ‘To have 
got these things on to the premises implies the presence of re- 
sources either in the way of capital or credit, which we had 
imagined the pigmy lessee could not possibly have contrived to 
command, and we therefore, who despise him onall other grounds, 
are compelled to do honour to his ingenuity. The rake up of 
the wardrobes of both houses is creditable to the industry of 
Bunn, who must have tumbled about to some purpose among 
dirty jackets and seedy tunics, since he has mustered all 
the dresses we remember to have seen upon the boards of 
either theatre for the last ten years. While, however, Covent 
Garden is occasionally attended by a few persons who have 
thought it worth while to pay, Drury Lane is running the same 
career of horrible wreck and frightful ruin that has marked its 
condition from the commencement of Alfred the Little’s manage- 
ment, Obi, Blue Beard, The Wood Demon, aud other legiti- 
mate pieces are the staple commodity of the entertainments, as 
if Bunn, with a striking intellectual sympathy, were resolved on 
catering for the infantine tastes of the metropolitan babies, by 
the production of pieces founded on stories of ghosts and idle 
tales of the nursery. We understand the rush of six-year olders 
to the gallery is terrific on the nights of Blue Beard, and The 
Wood Damon is sure to bring a good half-price of children in 
arms attended by their nurses, who bring their tender charges 
to have their immature imaginations excited by the spectres 
and midnight clock-striking of that classic entertainment. 

At the Victoria the public had on Monday an opportunity of 
witnessing Mr, Butler’s fine performance of Hamlet, which, on 
his debut last year at Covent Garden, stamped him with the 
town as an actor of first rate gcuius. Laporte, who don’t know 
Shakspeare from Mr. Somerset, and who could hardly distin- 
guish between the abilities of a Kean and a Shegog, deprived 
us last year of several opportunities of seeing Mr. Butler in 
parts worthy of his great talents, for the foreign lessee thought 
pure acting was nothing compared with a good melodramatic 
growl, and would have thrust Mr. Butler into rubbish from the 
delivery of which he, as a man of intellect, shrunk with disgust, 
and which was better suited to the thick skull and stentorian 
throat of a G. Bennett or a Diddear. We, however, recommend 
our readers to go and see Mr. Butler at the Victoria, convinced 
that they will leave it with the impression that it is only the 
fault of bad management that he is not on the boards of our 
national theatres, as almost the only efficient representative of 
many Of Shakspeare’s best characters. The Victoria manage- 
ment has taken our hint respecting the engagement of a good 
female singer, and have secured the services of Miss E. Romer, 
who has, perhaps, nearly the finest voice of any living vocalist. 
She was at Covent Garden; why is she not there row ? Heaven 
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and Mr. Bunn (two things, by the bye, about as unconnected 
as light and darkness) can alone inform us. Now that Miss E. 
Romer is a member of the company, we hope for some musical 
novelty at the Victoria, where it would be a very pleasing variety 
from the more substantial pieces now playing there. 

We had a new piece at the Adelphi on Monday under the 
title of the Butterfly’s Ball, from the pen of Captain Addison, 
an amateur playwright, who writes for nothing ; a purpose he 
seems to have in this instance at least achieved to a nicety. The 
piece, we are forced to say, is not of a character by any means 
equal to the generality of the pieces brought out at this house ; 
and in spite of some pretty music by A. Lee, some delightful 
singing by Mrs. Waylett, and some rich buffoonery by Reeve, 
the affair went off flatly, and the unwonted sound of sibillation 
was heard within the walls of the Adelphi. Amateur authors 
are like amateur actors to be had in shoals, but to be avoided 
as shoals by theatrical managers. Captain Addison writes, we 
are informed for fame; but certainly in the instance of the But- 
terfly’s Ball, his tribute will not reach the object of its desti- 
nation. An Adelphi audience don’t know how to damn, it is a 
thing they are not used to; the pieces of Buckstone and one or 
two others have completely sent condemnation out of fashion 
here, and therefore Captain Addison took the house so much 
by surprise that it felt quite awkward in its new vocation. 
Yates too, who is in the habit of rushing forward to give out a 
piece for repetition every evening till further notice, amid thunders 
of applause, bustled on by the force of mere habit, and spoke 
words to the effect, we believe, that the piece would be played 
every night, though the sense of the house was condemning it so 
decidedly that if it hobbles through the present week, it is as 
much as can be expected. The Deserted Village fully atoned 
for the sins of its predecessor. 


,\ The preparations for the ‘Third Number of 


THE WAG, 


are on the same grand scale of humour that has characterised 
the successful production of the two first. Among the most 


interesting features will be, 
A Propueric ALMANAC for 1834. 
Tue Court Circular, BY THE KING HIMSELF. 


Nocres GLOUCESTERIAN £. 
With an immense number of entirely original comico-satirica 
articles. Literature, Theatricals (with a Caricature of 
Mother Cowleste), and a splendid variety of all kinds of 
Waggeries. The AUTOBIOGRAPHIES OF THE GREAT, and the 
Nocres GLoucresTERIAN, have been in particular hailed with 
an enthusiasm unparalleled in the annals of English Literature. 
A few copies of Nos. 1, and 2, are still to be had by early appli- 
cation, but a few days will inevitably carry them out of print: 
when they are lost to all but the fortunate early purchasers for 
ever!!! Published every Saturday afternoon at the Was 
Orrice, Tempte Bar, where the Trade can have Posting 


Bills, &c. &c. on application. 
HEUMATISM, Rheumatic Pains in the Head or Face 
; (frequently mistaken for the Tooth-ache), Lumbago, &e. &c., relicved in two 
hours, and cured in an incredible short space of time, by ** BLAIRS GOUT ana 
RHEUMATIC PILLS,” the singular benefits of which have been felt by many thou- 
sands of persons within the last few months, including many of the most distressing 
cases of Rheumatism, some of very long standing, as well as the less serious bhnt 
equally painful Rheumatic Face-ache, several after many teeth had been extracted, 
without the least benetit. Blair’s Gout and Rheumatic Pills are sold by Thomas 
Prout, No. 229, Strand, London: and by must respectable medicine venders in town 
and country. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 
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BEST BEAVER HATS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS. 


N ANUFACTURED of the most choice materials, approvei| 
s . shapes; durable, light, elastic, and waterproof. 
ROBERT FRANKS & Co. 
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